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7 indefatigable snappers-up of unconsidered trifles, 
THE ROUNDS OF THE PRESS. and who are wont to write so freely and care- 
Ir is quite common to read that a certain para- | lessly of their acquaintance with cabinet ministers, 
graph is ‘going the rounds of the press.’ Very | make up their letters for weekly newspapers from 
few persons, however, think how extended those | paragraphs which have appeared in the ‘society’ 
‘rounds’ are, and consider how long it takes an| newspapers. Whatever may be thought of the 
item of news to go round them. Thanks to| honesty of this proceeding, one thing is quite 
various associations and agencies, much news| certain—that the letters are quite good enough 
appears coincidently in many papers; but for| for what is paid for them. The London letters 
special articles and exclusive information, a differ- | of the provincial dailies are gathered together in 
ent plan has to be adopted. In this country there |a very different manner, and of course paid for 
is no copyright in news; and accordingly, long | on an altogether different scale. 
before most people are out of their beds, the} Many paragraphs are passed from paper to 
London morning papers have been scanned} paper by means of the scissors and paste-pot ; 
through by London editors of provincial andj this is more particularly the case with para- 
American newspapers, and the cream has been! graphs of general interest, of which there are 
carefully extracted and sent off by telegraph or | always a large number going the rounds, If 
submarine wire. As a result of this enterprise, this work be done intelligently and carefully, 
readers in our great commercial centres are able several columns of interesting reading matter 
to digest the substance of the political leading can be gathered together with comparatively 
articles and the foreign correspondence of London | little trouble or expense. In most American 
papers at an early hour. English newspapers | newspaper offices there is a gentleman known as 
attribute much of this news to its rightful owners ;| the ‘exchange editor,’ whose duty it is to look 
but some of it appears in American newspapers | carefully through a number of papers and cull 
as original matter. With the earlier editions of | such extracts from them as are of general interest, 
the metropolitan evening newspapers, a precisely | or political information that is in accordance with 
similar operation is repeated, for the benefit of | the policy of his paper. But in England this 
provincial sheets, except that their telegraphed | work is usually done by the sub-editor or one of 
extracts are mostly expressions of opinion on | his assistants. 
topics of current interest ; and if it be true that} Any one in the habit of glancing through 
the number of people who think for themselves | the principal American, Australian, and English 
is very small, this growing plan ought to be| newspapers must have noticed that there is a 
appreciated. A striking instance of what might] large number of miscellaneous paragraphs which 
be done in this direction was shown when Mr! have been steadily ‘going the rounds’ for years, 
Gladstone introduced his Home Rule Bill. By | Many of these paragraphs are kept out of the 
previous arrangement, every morning newspaper, better class of newspapers; but the carelessly 
in the United Kingdom published, only a few edited sheets pass them on, for, in most cases, 
hours after the House of Commons rose, extracts the sole purpose of filling up a corner; and it 
from the leading articles of nearly all its con- ' seems probable that many years must elapse 
temporaries. | before they are given a decent burial. A wit 
Although the system of telegraphing extracts once vbserved that he supposed sub-editors never 
is rarely resorted to except in the case of news, | heard or read any jokes, because they always 
anything topical is not allowed to get stale before | ‘scissored’ a number of ancient witticisms, and 
it is sent the rounds. Many of those gentlemen | passed by anything which was topical or pre- 
known as London correspondents, who are most | sented in a new dress. The same observation 
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seems to hold good in the case of miscellaneous 
paragraphs ; for extracts on such highly interest- 
ing and novel subjects as toads in stones, epitaphs, 
fat or tall men, and misers seem to have a peculiar 
and irresistible attraction for many sub-editors. 
In these days, it is no doubt difficult to meet with 
anything novel; but that there are many good 
paragraphs to be obtained is shown by the fact 
that certain widely circulated newspapers manage 
to get several columns of them every week. 

Paragraphs are constantly being buried in the 
abyss of the past, and it is therefore only natural 
to consider whence the number is replenished. 
Thackeray, in one of his favourite ‘bursts of 
confidence,’ entreated the ‘public newspapers 
which are in the habit of extracting portions of 
the various periodical works now published, not 
to reprint’ the narrative of how Crawley and his 
wife lived without any income, of which discovery 
the great novelist very properly considered that 
he ought to have the benefit. How many editors 
and writers must arrive at a somewhat similar 
conclusion! Nowadays, some newspapers are 
filled with interesting quotations from books and 
magazines; and it is by these that most mis- 
cellaneous paragraphs are ‘sent on the rounds.’ 
If an author ‘resuscitates’ any curious fact or 
tells a good story, or if any part of his article 
lends itself to quotation, he may rest assured that 
in the course of his reading he will come across 
it again. 

One instance of how articles and paragraphs 
travel about is worth quoting. About four years 
ago, a rather humorous article on ‘ Hand-shaking’ 
appeared in one of the ‘society’ papers. Extracts 
from it, with and without the source acknow- 
ledged, were printed in certain English news- 
papers ; and the whole of it was boldly appro- 
priated by several American newspapers without 
any acknowledgment. In the course of time the 
article appeared in some of the Canadian and 
Australian newspapers, which, being more honest 
than their contemporaries, and thinking that the 
article was originally written for the paper in 
which they first saw it, attributed it to various 
newspapers of the Great Republic. After this, 
portions of the article were copied into English 
newspapers ; and for a long time fragments of it 
travelled from paper to paper, and received slight 
introductory remarks from persons through whose 
hands they passed. The last remnant of the 
article that we have seen was introduced by a 
London newspaper as a ‘characteristic example 
of American humour!’ In all probability, every 
trace of this article will soon be lost; but many 
miscellaneous paragraphs, like the brook, ‘go on 
for ever.” The Pall Mall Gazette once traced one 
of its ‘Occasional Notes’ through an extraordinary 
series of adventures, until at last its career was 
ended by its being embodied in a government 
Report. Another of its smartly written Notes, 
which, apropos of a strike in a certain industry, 
contained facts not generally known, was passed 
on by sub-editors long after the strike was settled 
—as careless a method of filling up space as that 
adopted in the newspaper office where Mark 
Twain served his apprenticeship. We had, says 
the great humorist, a quantity of ‘deep philo- 
sophical stuff, which we judged nobody ever read ; 
so we kept a “galley” of it standing, and kept on 
slapping the same old batches of it in, every now 


and then, until it got dangerous. It is a popular 
impression that many newspapers have a quantity 
of general matter which they use over and over 
again ; but tuis is a delusion. 

Lamartine predicted that in the course of time 
the daily press would be our only literature. At 
present, a man can keep pretty well in touch 
with what is going on in the world, and become 
acquainted with much solid literature, by reading 
his daily and weekly newspapers, for the simple 
reason that most newspapers quote largely from 
the magazines. But it is devoutly to be hoped 
that newspapers will never be the only means by 
which mankind can obtain advice on medical and 
hygienic subjects, unless more care, with a decent 
regard for consistency, is exercised. At present, 
all that some papers seem to trouble about is that 
two conflicting paragraphs shall not immediately 
follow each other; and, all things considered, 
those misguided persons who are wont to follow 
newspaper advice must frequently be somewhat 
puzzled. In turning over some files of news- 
papers, we read, for example, that night-air is 
injurious, and that to sleep with the window open 
is a great mistake. Two or three weeks after- 
wards there appears a paragraph in the same 
journal to the effect that ‘heaviness’ in the 
morning is caused by want of fresh air; and a 
little later we come across the solemn statement 
that to keep in good health every one should sleep 
with the bedroom window open. There is not a 
word of reference to the former paragraph. Many 
journalists can be numbered among dyspepsia’s 
numerous martyrs, and as a ‘ fellow-feeling makes 
us wondrous kind,’ they are very fond of publish- 
ing paragraphs on diet and dyspepsia. A collec- 
tion of paragraphs on these subjects, culled from 
a widely circulated American newspaper, shows 
an endless diversity of opinion, Many of them 
start with the personal pronoun, instead of the 
delicious plural ; but there is nothing to say who 
the author is Having regard to the fact that 
doctors cannot agree, it is perhaps too much to 
expect anonymous newspaper paragraphs to do 
so; but one would think that reasonable care 
ought to be exercised that contradictory para- 
graphs should not appear within at least a month 
of each other, so that unfortunate sufferers who 
will follow newspaper advice should not have 
their faith in newspaper infallibility shaken by 
being warned against a system of cure, by their 
own adviser, too soon after they have commenced 
following it. 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE 
A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER V. 


AGNES was now in a mood which caused her 
to feel that whatever might happen could not 
matter greatly. And yet ie shuddered involun- 
tarily when she called to mind all that going back 
to Tydd Street implied. But as regarded her 
aunt the case was altogether different. Up to the 
time of her brother’s death, Miss Maria had been 
used to the comfortable affluence of middle-class 
life ; and notwithstanding her high spirit and that 
reticence of speech which hid from others what- 
ever cares might be consuming her, Agnes knew 
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how deeply she felt the change in their circum- 
stances, and how the bitter tooth of poverty was 
gradually eating away the sweetness of her life. 
Moreover, she had been engaged for seven long 
years, but circumstances had hitherto been adverse 
to her marriage. Now, however, the chief barrier 
was removed, Since their arrival at Syringa 
Cottage, Mr Ludford had written to announce 
that he had received the offer of an incumbency 
the stipend of which was two hundred pounds a 
year. Modest as this income was, Agues knew 
that both her aunt and Mr Ludford would look 
upon it as suflicient to allow of their embarking 
together on the sea of matrimony, so that now 
she, and she alone, stood in the way of their 
long-deferred happiness. Agnes knew her aunt 
sufficiently well to feel sure that she was too 
proud—with the pride of a poor gentlewoman— 
to burden her husband with the maintenance of 
her brother’s child, still less would she leave that 
brother’s child to battle alone with the world, not 
even if her marriage should have to be deferred 
indefinitely. 

It was a hard strait for one so young to find 
herself placed in, Strive as she might, her 
heart still clung to her lost lover, What must 
she do? Where turn for comfort? Not many 
times had she need to ask herself that question. 
She went to the one who had been to her both 
mother and aunt in one, and kneeling by her 
side, opened her heart to her with many blushes 
and tears. Then it was that Miss Maria told 
the girl something about which she had hitherto 
kept silence—how she had seen Wilmot Burrell, 
in the company of two ladies, coming out of 
St George’s Hall on the afternoon of the concert. 
There might be much in such a circumstance, or 
there might be nothing. pe ane listened with 
a chill at her heart; but when her aunt had 
ceased speaking, she said: ‘After all, Wilmot 
must know a great number of people who are 
totally unknown to us. Probably the two ladies 
were some ordinary acquaintances whom he met 
at the concert, aud to whom he was merely paying 
those little attentions which ladies look for under 
such circumstances.’ 

‘Such might be the case undoubtedly,’ answered 
Miss Maria. ‘1t proves, however, that he was in 
Liverpool at that time, and that he could scarcely 
have troubled himself greatly to find us out.’ 

‘But how was he to know we were in Liver- 
pool, aunt? If my letters never reached him, 
of which there seems some doubt, he would 
naturally write to the vicarage, in which case his 
letters would be returned by the post-office people.’ 

‘Mr Burrell knew Mr Ludford’s address,’ said 
Miss Maria coldly. ‘Had he chosen to write to 
him, any information he might ask for would 
have been furnished him at once. 

This was a state of the case which had never 
struck Agnes, but it was one which she could not 
ginsay. It was another stab to her love, which 
was slowly but surely bleeding to death. 

Poor Miss Maria was at a loss in what terms 
to set about telling Mr Esholt that which she 
had promised Agnes she would tell him. The 
duty was a disagreeable one, but it must be 
got through somehow. 

‘Mr Esholt, she began in a voice which was 
by no means so steady as usual, ‘I must ask 
you to excuse my niece's absence this afternoon. 


Feeling herself unequal to the interview, she 
has delegated me in her stead. 

Mr Esholt bowed gravely: he began to fore- 
bode what was coming. 

‘With reference to the offer you have made 
her, she wishes me to say how sincerely she thanks 
you for the honour you have done her; but 
that, while she respects and esteems you as much 
as it is possible to respect and esteem any one, 
she does not feel towards you that warmth of 
sentiment which would justify her in accepting 
your offer to make her your wife.’ 

‘Give her time, Miss Granby—give her time. 
She may learn to like me better by-and-by. Time 
and opportunity often work wonders,’ 

‘That is very true, Mr Esholt,’ answered Miss 
Maria with a faint smile, which he took as a 
token of encouragement. ‘Young people don’t 
always know their own minds, not even when 
they think they know them best.—There is one 
circumstance, she went on after a moment’s 
silence, ‘which, as matters now stand, I deem 
it only right that you should be made acquainted 
with. My niece has been engaged once already ; 
but the change in our fortunes was the cause 
of a change in the young gentleman’s feelings, 
and—— But there is no need for me to explain 
further, 

‘He must have been a scoundrel, whoever he 
was, said Mr Esholt emphatically. ‘Your niece, 
madam, ought to think herself fortunate that 
she escaped becoming the wife of such a man,’ 

‘We cannot expect girls in love to be philo- 
sophers, Mr Esholt.’ 

The merchant bent his brows for a few moments, 
then looking up with a frank smile, he said: 
‘What you have just told me, my dear Miss 
Granby, has been a great relief to me. So long 
as my only rival is the memory of her love 
for one who has proved himself utterly unworthy 
of it, 1 will not despair. I believe you to be my 
friend in this matter. Go to your niece, then, 
I entreat, and ask her permission for me to 
continue my visits as heretofore, if not as an 
accepted suitor, still less as a rejected one, but 
as one who, while never pressing his suit unduly, 
will still live, ay, and wait for years if need 
be, in the hope of one day winning her consent 
to become his wife.’ 

So Mr Esholt’s visits went on as before, not 
at Syringa Cottage, however, but at the lodgings 
in Tydd Street, to which Miss Granby had in- 
sisted on their returning. Agnes was pleased to 
think that matters had been as they 
had. Unknown to herself, she had come to 
trust in Mr Esholt so implicitly, to lean on 
him as a very tower of strength, that his absence 
would have left a void in her life far larger 
than she was aware of. He was so kind and 
goa never speaking of his love, but betraying 

y a hundred little tokens how dear she was 
to him, that her feelings towards him began 
imperceptibly to assume a warmer tinge, so that, 
if he were unavoidably delayed _ did not 
arrive at the expected time, she found herself 
longing and looking out for him and feeling 
his absence as a loss. Still, the sentiments with 
which she regarded him were very different 
from those she had felt for Wilmot Burrell. 

Thus matters went on for some months longer, 
till one day Mr Esholt, deeming that the proper 
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moment had come, pressed his suit, and wrung 
from her a half-reluctant consent to become his 
wife. She felt relieved and thankful, now the 
matter was finally settled, but beyond that strangely 
indifferent. She did not care to think much about 
her approaching marriage ; the prospect had few 
charms for her; but for all that she was glad— 
very glad, as she told herself, not once, but a thou- 
sand times—that it was to be so. She would do 
her best to make Mr Esholt a faithful and affec- 
tionate wife, while poor Mr Ludford would be 
made happy at last. 

Mr Esholt and _ his sister lived in a large house 
on the heights of Everton, from the windows of 
which there was at that time a wide prospect 
across the Mersey to the villa-studded sandhills 
on the opposite shore. Mr Esholt’s father had 
lived there before him; and the house was fur- 
nished in that massive but sombre style so pre- 
valent in those days among the well-to-do middle 
classes. Everything in it seemed made to last 
a hundred years at the least. Thick Brussels 
carpets, considerably the worse for wear; heavy 
straight-backed chairs, that required both hands 
to lift them ; a few oil-paintings, so dim with age 
that it was difficult to make out what they were 
supposed to represent; here and there an oval 
mirror in a tarnished frame ; the windows shaded 
by red damask curtains, which hung in heavy 
folds from ceiling to floor, shutting out half the 
daylight, so that on the sunniest noon the rooms 
had a dull, twilight appearance—who that can yo 
back in memory forty years does not recognise 
the kind of house, hich even in these days is 
not wholly extinct! Such as it was, Mr Esholt 
had lived in it all his life, and no thought came 
to him that it was capable of improvement. Long 
habit and old associations had made it very dear 
to him. 

It was a chill spring evening. Miss Esholt had 
reached home that day after an absence of several 
weeks, Dinner was just over, the curtains drawn 
and the lamp lighted. On one side the fire sat 
Mr Esholt, a decanter of wine at his elbow and 
the Times newspaper in his hands, which latter 
he was turning restlessly over, glancing at it here 
and there, but never appearing to read more than 
a paragraph at a time. This was so different 
from his usual steady adherence to one page 
before beginning another, that the attention of his 
sister was awakened thereby ; besides which, the 
continual crackling of the crisp paper was a source 
of annoyance to her excitable nerves. She was 
seated in her own special easy-chair on the oppo- 
site side of the fire, her shoulders slightly raised, 
her head thrust forward a little, an elbow resting 
on either arm of the chair, slowly rubbing her 
thin transparent hands one within the other, 
while regarding her brother with a steadfast, 
unwavering gaze which seemed as if it would 
fain probe whatever secrets might perchance be 
locked up in his breast. She was wearing a dark- 
gray homespun dress, with small linen wristbands 
turned up towards her elbows ; round her neck 
were a black ribbon and a plain white collar. She 
wore no jewelry or ornament of any kind: nothing 
could have been more simple and nun-like. Her 
long thin face was perfectly colourless, and bore 
evident traces of ill-health. Her black wavy hair 
was combed straight back from her forehead, after 
a fashion rather uncommon in those days, and 


fastened in a heavy knot at the back of her 
head. She was probably about five-and-thirty 
years old. 

Restlessly Mr Esholt continued to turn over 
his newspaper. It was quite evident to the obser- 
vant eyes which noted his slightest movement that 
his thoughts were busy with far other subjects 
_ those about which he was making-believe to 
read. 

‘Robert, you have something on your mind,’ 
said Miss Esholt at length. 

He gave a little start, and looked at her over 
his paper. ‘I don’t understand you, Janet,’ he 
said in colder tones than he generally used when 
addressing his sister. 

‘You have something on your mind about 
which you want to tell me, only you don’t seem 
to know how to set about it.’ 

Mr Esholt only coughed and raised his paper so 
that she could no longer see his face. 

Nothing more was said for some time. At 
length Mr Esholt threw down the paper, filled 
himself another glass of wine, and then abruptly 
pushing back his chair, buried his hands in his 
pockets and began to pace slowly from one end 
of the room to the other, jingling his keys, and 
taking especial care to place his feet exactly in 
the centre of each square of the carpet as he did 
so. Miss Esholt, with a fan in one hand to shield 
her face from the fire, sat with an expectant air, 
as one who implied: ‘1 know you have some- 
thing to say to me, and I can wait patiently till 
you have found out the best way of telling it.’ 

By-and-by Mr Esholt stopped abruptly in front 
of her. ‘Janet, I am going to be married,’ he 
said. He might as well have told his news at 
first, for any way of breaking it to his sister that 
he had been able to discover. 

The fan stopped its restless fluttering, her teeth 
came sharply together, and she seemed to shrink 
visibly in her chair, as though struck by an 
unseen hand. There was silence while one might 
have counted six ; then she said in her usual com- 
posed tones: ‘Are you, brother? I hope you 
will be happy.’ 

‘Thank you, Janet. I have little doubt on that 
score,’ 

‘Handsome of course ?’ with the slightest shade 
of contempt in her voice. 

‘Lovable rather than handsome—at least that 
is how she strikes me. But I don’t consider 
myself much of a judge in such matters,’ 

‘Much younger than yourself?’ 

‘Hum—well—yes, She will be of age in a few 
weeks, I believe.’ 

‘And you, Robert—let me think—are five 
years older than I, and on my last birthday I 

‘What can that matter, Janet?’ he said a little 
sharply. ‘You don’t call me an old man, surely?’ 

‘It is no concern of mine, of course. You are 
old enough to know your own mind, and have 
only yourself to please.’ 

‘But I want to please you also, Janet. I want 
you and Agnes to know each other, and to love 
each other, as I am sure you cannot fail to do 
when you come together,’ 

A curious expression flitted across Miss Esholt’s 
face. ‘You are very kind,’ she said in her iciest 
tones. ‘But I am tired. Will you oblige me by 
ringing for Davry ?’ 
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Mr Esholt bit his lip as he rang the bell. He 
knew that for the present the subject must be 
a iy ; but at anyrate he had broken the ice. 

Next minute, Davry entered. ‘Up-stairs,’ said 
Miss Esholt. 

Her brother held the door open, and Davry, 
pushing behind the easy-chair, wheeled her mis- 
tress out of the room. 

‘Good-night, sister,’ said Mr Esholt as he 
stooped to kiss her outside the door. 

‘Good-night, brother,’ she replied ; but he missed 
the smile which had never before been wanting 
when he bade her good-night. He went back 
into the room and sighed as he shut the door. 


REMARKABLE DISORDERS OF SPEECH. 


Tue field of medical science, studded as it is 
with strange sights, exhibits nothing more curious 
than certain disorders of speech found in con- 
nection with brain disease. We do not refer to 
the ravings of the insane, or the hallucinations of 


the monomaniac, or the imperfect utterances of | 
the congenital idiot, in all of which the thinking | 
Neither do we allude to | 


process is out of gear. 
cases of simple mutism, where the mechanism of 
articulation is fatally deranged. We refer rather 
to cases where there is almost unimpaired capacity 
for forming ideas, and also of pronouncing words, 
but with a strange inability to fit the word to 
the idea. To medical authorities this peculiarity 
is known as Aphasia, and it presents many 
features of great interest. In some of these cases 
the individual speaks with tolerable correctness, 
but slowly and laboriously, as if recalling the 
words with great effort. He seems to be speaking 
a foreign tongue, and to be obliged to dive deep 
into the recesses of memory before he can succeed 
in finding the desired phrase. Other aphasic 
patients speak in spasmodic jerks, pronouncing 
only one syllable at a time, much as the schoolbo 
scans his hexameters. Others, again, succeed with 
short sentences, but fail entirely on attempting 
longer ones, The most characteristic defect is 
where the sufferer, on being asked the name of 
an article, is speechless; but a moment after- 
wards, on the name being mentioned, he repeats 
it with intelligence, showing thereby that he both 
knows the word and can pronounce it, although 
immediately before he failed to do so. Thus, 
a conversation like the following may be carried 
on with an aphasic patient. 

Holding up a pen, the questioner asks, ‘ What 
is this?’ 

The eyes of the patient show intelligence, his 
lips move spasmodically, but the required word 
will not come. 

‘Ts it a sword ?’ asks the questioner. 

The patient makes a gesture of impatience and 
contempt, clearly implying that the suggestion is 
ridiculously wide of the mark, 

‘Is it a pencil ?’ asks the questioner again. 

The patient still shakes his head, but his look 
implies that this guess is much nearer the truth 
than the former one. 

‘Is it a pen?’ is then asked, 

‘Yes—a pen,’ answers the patient readily and 
with evident relief. 

A moment afterwards the questioner again 
holds up the same object and demands its name ; 


but the patient is dumb as at first. He has just 
pronounced the word ‘pen ;’ his whole demeanour 
shows clearly that he understands what it is, but 
by some inscrutable impediment he is hindered 
from connecting the idea with the word. Some 
link has dropped out of the mysterious chain 
which connects the thought formed in the brain 
with its articulate expression in speech, 

Sometimes the tendency of the aphasic patient 
is to substitute for the correct words others re- 
sembling them either in sense or sound. ‘Give 
me my little chapel, said an aphasic patient once, 
when demanding his prayer-book, ‘Are those 
the pipes for laying on the light?’ was the mode 
of another’s inquiry about the gas. ‘My friend 
has become a Plymouth Brother’ was what an 
aphasie once intended to say. What he did sa 
was: ‘My friend has become a Yarmout 
Bloater!’ In the two former cases the analog 
in sense, in the last, the similarity in sound, 
explains the curious confusion. 

An aphasie patient is sometimes in the position 
of a talking parrot, and possesses some half-dozen 
phrases which he _ oys inaccurately, and 
perhaps indifferently. ‘To every question he may 
answer: ‘Good-morning, ‘Quite ready, ‘Can't 
afford it, ‘List complete ’—just as the parrot 
says ‘Pretty Poll.’ Sometimes he is limited 
to a few monosyllables, such as ‘Yes, ‘No,’ 
‘Nurse,’ yet repeats the alphabet quite correctly, 
and may even say the Lord’s Prayer without a 
slip. The explanation of this curious anomaly 
is that these last have become from long usage 
perfectly automatic, and are therefore readily 
repeated without conscious effort. | Somewhat 
parallel to this is the case of the German long 
resident in England, who, on recovering from a 
brain attack, was found to have entirely lost his 
knowledge of English, while he retained unim- 
paired his command of his mother-tongue. The 
explanation is that we speak our native language 
quite automatically, but a foreign language with 
more or less conscious purpose and effort. The 
more automatic speech has become, the more is it 
likely to be left untouched in aphasia; while 
words or sentences demanding thought and de- 
liberation suffer most. A patient who seems 
perfectly speechless will sometimes pronounce his 
name readily and audibly, if asked to do so in a 
peremptory tone of command. The nervous cur- 
rent flows readily along the well-worn channel, but 
fails to make its way by less familiar tracks. 

In harmony with the principle already laid 
down, that, in Aphasia, automatic expressions 
escape the paralysis which overtakes voluntary 
and deliberate speech, we often find that patients 
who are unable to answer the simplest question 
retain unimpaired the power of swearing. The 
explanation is, that oaths are mere exclamations 
or interjections, uttered automatically and con- 
veying no definite idea. The man who pro- 
nounces anathemas upon his tight boots or his 
tough beefsteak may be using conscious intelligent 
speech just as little as the snarling dog or the 
hissing snake. The Donner und Blitzen of the 
German is no more an intelligible appeal to atmo- 
spheric forces than the ‘By Jove!’ of the English- 
man implies any conscious acknowledgment of 
Jupiter. The aphasic, therefore, retains the power 
of swearing because his oath is automatic, and not 
originated by any conscious idea, If he said to 
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himself, ‘I will shock the doctor by profanity,’ 
and tried to swear, he would be utterly unable to 
do so; yet a moment afterwards, under the influ- 
ence of some sudden emotion, he might pour forth 
a profusion of oaths. Very strangely, yet in strict 
accordance with principles already enunciated, if 
the patient be asked to repeat one of the oaths 
which he has just uttered, he fails to do so. He 
cannot do voluntarily what he has just done auto- 
matically. This is the leading feature and the 
great mystery of Aphasia. 

Sometimes an aphasic who has not spoken an 
articulate word for weeks will cry out quite intelli- 
gibly, under the influence of fear or surprise, just 
as an hysterical paralytic who had not moved a 
limb for many a day has been known to leap 
out of bed on hearing a cry of ‘ Fire !’ 

Occasionally, a patient who has lost all power 
of voluntary conversation can nevertheless read 
fluently and correctly from printed matter. The 
case is on record of an aphasic who kept a slate 
on which he wrote down all the common words 
and phrases which he was likely to need. When 
addressed, he referred to his slate, and if the 
vocabulary necessary for giving a correct answer 
was found written there, he replied readily and 
correctly, but was totally incapable of employing 
a single word which was not included upon his 
list. Here the explanation seems to be that the 
sense of sight helped the nervous impulses which 
were too weak to originate speech without this 
extraneous aid, A parallel to this curious con- 
dition is afforded by some patients who, on being 
asked to put out their tongue, are unable to do so, 


writing a single letter unless written or printed 
matter be placed before him, when he copies with 
ease and accuracy. 

Enough has been said to show the variety of 
symptoms present in aphasia and their truly mar- 
vellous character. The human body, like a com- 
plex and delicate instrument out of tune, may 
give rise to strange phenomena under the disturb- 
ing influence of disease, but none stranger or more 
impressive than those under consideration, These 
phenomena admit of a more or less probable theo- 
retical explanation, based on our knowledge of the 
functions of that most complex and wonderful 
organ, the human brain; but this explanation 
requires for its thorough elucidation a familiarity 
with physiology which the general reader cannot 
be — to possess, 

Aphasic patients frequently present evidence of 
mental weakness, but they are rarely, if ever, 
actually insane or idiotic. Often their emotional 
nature seems deprived of its usual controlling 
force, and they laugh or cry with more than 
, infantine readiness. The emotional sobriety of 
/ adult life seems to be lost in the return of the 
| Simplicity of childhood or the advent of pre- 
| mature senility. Sometimes the sufferer seems 
| distressed by his futile efforts at speech, which he 

abandons with looks of disgust and despair. At 
‘other times he seems amused at his own non- 
| success, and joins in the langh which his ludicrous 
| attempts draw irresistibly from the bystanders, 
| The sense of his failure always strikes him 
forcibly, whether on its vexatious or its comical 
| side. He seems anxious to give us the impression 


| 
| 
| 
| 


although their efforts show that they understand | that he knows perfectly what he wants to say, and 
perfectly what is wanted. But if the doctor now | could say it, if some incomprehensible obstacle did 
puts out his own tongue, and repeats his command, | not cruelly bar the way. The words are present 
they obey with perfect ease and readiness. Thus, | in the brain, and the machinery of speech stands 


the language of gesture gives the stimulus which 
articulate te, sa lost the power of affording. 

More frequently, the power of reading is more 
or less impaired pari passu with the power of 
speech. The patient pores over his book or paper 
with great apparent interest, but if questioned, 
he often exhibits an imperfect knowledge of its 
contents. Sometimes he picks out a word here 
and there, which he pronounces correctly and 
evidently understands ; but he does not seem to 
grasp the drift of the whole passage. Very 
curiously, a patient may understand perfectly 
what is read to him, but stumble and blunder 
when he himself attempts to read. Here is a 
sort of reversion to the childish condition before 
the power of reading has been aequired. 

Writing is usually more or less interfered with 
in the aphasic patient, and generally the degree of 
interference bears some proportion to the damage 
to speech, The aphasic may have lost entirely 
the power of writing, and make nothing but un- 
meaning strokes. He may form letters correctly, 
but be unable to group them into words, He 
may write down correctly his name and his resi- 
dence ; but there his capacity may end. He may 
write short monosyllables, but fail in attempting 
longer words. He may write single words cor- 
rect y but be unable to group them into sentences. 
Lastly, he may copy long passages from print with 


perfect correctness, and yet be totally unable to 
write a single word if the printed matter be with- 
drawn. A patient in this last condition may 
spell and pronounce correctly, yet be incapable of 


‘ready to evolve them, but somehow the usually 
ready wheels refuse to move. 

Such cases frequently recover, sometimes com- 
ay sometimes with the persistence of a little 
hesitancy or thickness of utterance. Others 
‘recover their intellectual faculties, but with this 
fatal lacuna—the memory of words is blotted out. 
| Intellect is there, the organs of articulation are 
unimpaired, but the patient has forgotten his own 
language, and is reduced to the condition of the 
_ baby with its two or three imitative mono- 
syllables. In some of these cases it has been 
| 
found possible to teach the use of language again, 
and the man of forty or fifty goes back to his 
elementary spelling-book laboriously 
acquires the language which he learnt at his 
mother’s knee. It may be doubted if the field of 
human experience affords any more curious or 
more touching spectacle than this, 
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CHAPTER IL—A STRANGE STORY. 


Dr Aynsiey had settled down in Yarmouth to 
cultivate a small practice he had bought into a 
large one, as he hoped; but it did not yet tax 
his strength overmuch. It was therefore little 
of a sacrifice for him to determine that the first 
visit of the day should be to the mill, although 
he would have been glad if it had involved 
some sacrifice. 


| 
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On going down to breakfast, his pale worried 
look was instantly observed by his sister, who 
kept house for him. ‘Good gracious, John!’ she 
exclaimed, ‘you look ill. What is the matter?’ 

‘I am all right, Jane; but I have rather a 
peculiar case on hand,’ 

‘A new one!’ was the sister’s response, de- 
lighted to think that he was making progress, 
but without the slightest consciousness of an 
uncharitable wish that people should get ill for 
the purpose, 

‘Yes; but we won't talk about it at present. 
—Another cup of tea, please, and I’m off— 
By the way, what was the name of the man 
Dr Fairfax’s daughter married ?’ 

‘What !—don’'t you know? He is Mr Chis- 
holm, son of the Honourable Mrs Chisholm of 
Broadmarsh, who is, I am told, the most pompous 
old tyrant that ever was known. She rarely 
comes into Yarmouth, for she prefers to do all 
her shopping in Norwich, when she doesn’t go 
to London. I have seen her often—a_ stout, 
frowsy-looking creature, with a puffy red face. 
She would be called horridly vulgar, if it were 
not for her carriage and flunkies.’ 

‘You are certainly not complimentary to the 
lady, said the brother, smiling at Jane’s frank 
criticism of the head of one of ‘the County 
Families” Jane had a habit of speaking frankly 
as impulse dictated. 

‘I disliked her at first sight, when she was 
pointed out to me. I positively hated her when 
we were told that she made no end of a fuss 
about the marriage of her son to the daughter 


ment far beyond anything that scandal-loving 
minds could have invented before she could have 
been driven to attempt suicide. 

Alighting at the door of the mill cottage, 
bustling Nan was out to meet him before his 
foot touched the ground. He saw at once by 
the smile on her good-natured face that she 
had no bad news for him. ‘She have slept 
beautiful, sir, an’ have just taken a cup o’ tea; 
but she won’t eat an’ she won’t speak,’ was 
the report. 

Joe was busy in the mill, and only for a 
moment appeared at the top of the long flight 
of white steps which led to the first floor, to 
shout ‘Good-mornin’, sir.’ 

The doctor found his patient quiet as he had 
been led to expect; but when he saw the large 
dark eyes still unnaturally bright and_ staring 
at the ceiling—felt how hot and dry the hand 
was, how quick yet feeble the pulse—he knew 
that she was by no means out of danger. To 
his professional inquiries she responded in mono- 
syllables and in a weary lethargic manner. She 
seemed to have no interest in her own condition, 
and this absolute indifference was to him the 
worst sign of all. 

Then came the really difficult part of his 
duty. He could not allow her to remain there 
without communicating if possible with her hus- 
band, now that he knew where to seek for him. 
And yet he did not like to do this without 
first informing Mina of his intention, He stood 
looking at her in sad silence for a few moments, 
uncertain how to begin; for he feared what might 


of a common sree apothecary—that is what be the effect of telling her that he was about 
x to make known her condition and whereabouts 


she called Dr Fairfax !’ 

‘She must have a poor appreciation of our 
profession,’ said Aynsley, amused by his sister's 
indignation, and thinking of Mina’s possible trials 
with such a mother-in law. 

‘She is an awful woman, I believe. They 
say that she badgered her husband into his grave 
long before his time, but after having induced 
him to leave all his fortune under her control. 
Maybe she will do the same for Mina. I have 
only seen her two or three times since the wedding, 
as she sat beside Mrs Chisholm in the carriage. 
She did not look happy, poor thing.’ 

He could stand no more. ‘There, there, Jane 
—you have given me enough gossip and scandal 
for one meal. 
me back, for everything will depend on what it 
may be necessary to do in this special case.’ 

He could not afford to keep a carriage of his 
own yet; but he had an arrangement with a 
livery-stable keeper by which he could obtain 
any kind of vehicle on reduced terms when 
required, A smart trap was now waiting for 
him at the door, and he was driven rapidly 
away in the direction of the mill. He was glad 
now thai he had never before made inquiries 
about Mina and her position; for if even half 
of what Jane had told him and suggested were 
true, he would have been maddened and dis- 
tracted out of all capacity for work by think- 
ing of the torture the woman who was so 
precious in his eyes must be enduring. The 
experience of the previous night gave him good 
reason to believe that there was much more 
truth in what he had heard than there is usually 
in current gossip. She must have endured tor- 


I cannot tell you when to expect | 


| 


to the people from whom she had fled, and to 
escape whom she had even meditated self-destruc- 
tion, At length he determined on his line of 
action, 

‘You do not recognise me, Mrs Chisholm,’ he 
said softly. 

She started at the sound of her name, gave 
him a quick seared glance, and shrank back in 
the bed. ‘How do you know my name?’ she 
asked huskily. 

‘I was a friend of your father’s, and, years 
ago, a friend of yours too, he answered; and 
being endowed with one of the most valuable 
gifts which those who attend the sick can possess 
—a pleasing voicee—the sound and the words 
reassured her, 

‘My poor father! Iam glad he has not lived 
to see this day,’ she murmured and almost sobbed. 
Aynsley hoped that tears would come to her, 
relief, They did not come yet, and she con- | 
tinued coldly : ‘No; I do not recollect you.’ 

‘I was with your father as his assistant for 
some time. My name is Aynsley. 

‘John Aynsley ?—I remember now. My father 
was very fond of you. But I thought you were 
drowned at sea three or four years ago.’ 

‘Ah, then, you have never spoken to any of 
my sisters about me, or you would have-learned 
that although shipwrecked in the Hesperides, 1 
escaped with others,’ 

‘Tam glad of that, she said simply. 

‘And I am glad too; and one of the reasons 
for being glad is that I am here to be of service, 
as I hope, to the daughter of the friend who was 
my nile and helper at a troublesome crisis in my 
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life... . Now, Mrs Chisholm, you know who I 
am, and you know you can trust me. I ask you 
for your own sake, and as your father’s friend, 
to explain to me as far as you can the cir- 
cumstances which have brought you into this 
position.’ 

He spoke earnestly, and Mina felt that she 
could give him her whole confidence. But she 
shuddered to think of what had passed, and was 
silent. She could not tell even her father’s friend 
that the husband who should have protected 
her had, fer his own selfish enjoyments, left her 
at the merey of the woman who hated her and 
wished her mother. 

‘Will you not trust me, so that it may be 
in my power to help you?’ Aynsley pleaded. 

She still hesitated, althongh she was beginning 
to feel how precious was the sympathy of a true 
friend, and she realised that John Aynsley was 
one. Lying silent under his gaze, she recalled 
the days when he had been constantly in the 
house, and recalled, too, the often repeated regrets 
of her father that he had gone away. 

‘I can do nothing unless you tell me how this 
has come about, and I want to help you back 
to health and happiness, Aynsley urged again. 

She put out her hand and touched his grate- 
fully. This was the first sign of emotion she 
had betrayed, and it gave him much. satisfac- 
tion. 

‘IT can tell you nothing more than this,’ she 
began falteringly. ‘Mr Chisholm’s mother never 
liked me. He concealed from me and from my 
father how much she was opposed to our marriage. 
She was not at our wedding, but he told us 
that she was too ill to leave her room. When 
I went to Broadmarsh, I did not see her for 
several days. She was still in her room. When 
we did meet, she treated me as a stranger. Her 
cruelty began from that moment.’ 

‘But did Mr Chisholm endeavour to bring 
about an understanding between you?’ 

‘He did not comprehend or know what was 
going on, she answered, still trying to shield 
the husband. ‘He was much occupied in hunting, 
shooting, and—and with his friends, so that he 
was very little at home, and could not see or 
guess the petty tortures to which I was sub- 
jected,’ 

‘Why did you not take your proper place as 
mistress of the household?’ ejaculated Aynsley, 
his blood quickening with indignation. 

She looked helplessly at him. ‘You do not 
know the—the woman,’ she said with a spasm of 


in. 
ar shall soon,’ muttered he to himself. 

‘For a whole year her system of torture went 
on; but after my boy was born, she became 
worse —a thousand times worse—and I knew that 
she was trying to drive me mad—-trying to drive 
me to death, and that she wished me dead.’ 

‘Why did you not speak to your husband?’ 
Aynsley repeated. 

‘He would not listen to me. At the first 
sound of a complaint about his mother, he would 
leave the room—leave the house, and would not 
return perhaps for a week ; and thus I was still 
more at her mercy than when he was in the 
_— So I held my tongue and suffered. My 


At last tears came to relieve her parched eyes, 


and she covered them with her hand. ~The doctor 
turned to the window and waited patiently till 
she should be able to resume. This was another 
good sign of the improvement which rest and the 
sense of security from her tormentor were effect- 
ing. 

‘He was strong, and oh !—so bright, she went 
on by-and-by. ‘I thought that I could endure 
anything, now that this treasure was given to 
me. I no longer heeded the frequent absence 
of my husband, for I was callous to anything 
Mrs Chisholm said or did. He throve, and day 
by day grew stronger, The housemaid told me 
that he was able to walk much sooner than 
children usually do. It was the housemaid who 
told me this, for the nurse had nothing but 
complaints to make about him, and I did not 
like her. I was proud, and, for the first time 
since I had entered that house, happy. But 
suddenly he sickened and—died.’ She could not 
go on, and again there was silence in the little 
room. 

‘What was his illness?’ inquired the doctor 
after an interval. 

‘I do not know. She said I killed him by 
over-indulgence, and my husband was away— 
not expected home for a month or more. The 
horror of the accusation made me think that 
death was my only friend... . Since then, all 
is confusion in my mind until I awakened here 
this morning.’ She was exhausted, but evidently 
relieved by having told her sorrow to a sym- 
= listener—one who had been her father’s 
riend. 

Aynsley had decided what he was to do: go 
to Broadmarsh, ascertain where Chisholm was 
to be found, and telegraph to him to return 
immediately. Then he would tell him that he 
must provide some fitting place for his wife, 
where, during her illness, she would be free from 
the terrorism his mother appeared to exercise 
over her—an influence which in her present 
condition would certainly prove fatal. An ugly 
task this—to tell a husband his duty ; but he 
did not flinch from it. 

He was, however, a little perplexed as to 
whether or not he should make his intention 
known to the wife. He concluded that it would 
be best not to tell her, lest, in her fear of the 
consequences, she might attempt to leave the 
cottage. 

‘Tam going to take a great liberty, Mrs Chis- 
holm, he said quietly; ‘I am going to act for 
you as nearly as may be in the way I think 
your father would have acted. I cannot do 
harm, and I may do good. Have I your per- 
mission ?’ 

A grateful look was his answer. 

‘Then you will keep in bed ; and Mrs Suffling 
will let you have everything you require. 
will return in the afternoon to see what pro- 
gress you are making.’ 

It was a decidedly bold step he was about to 
take—a step which under ordinary circumstances 
would have been inexcusable. But the cireum- 
stances were far from ordinary, and although he 
was no relative of the lady whose cause he 
espoused so warmly, her father had been his 
friend ; whilst, as a medical man, he was bound 
to inform those who were her lawful guardians 
of the dangerous condition in which she lay, 


ah 
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and justified in calling on them to do their} and deep, as if the house were empty. A second 


duty. 

He told his man to drive to Broadmarsh, a 
distance of about four miles. On the way, his 
mind was busy going over and over again the 
details of the story of misery he had heard, 
He could understand such a woman as the 
Hon. Mrs Chisholm had been described to him to 
be, having strong objections to her son marrying 
any one except the lady she might have please 
to select for him. But the thing being done, 
he could not understand why or how the objec- 
tion should develop into a fixed animosity which 
set in motion all the petty instruments of tor- 
ture that are always at the command of the 
domestic tyrant. The cold look, the frown, the 
snappish answer, the sneer, the snarling jibe, 
the nagging reproach—these are poor weapons 
separately ; but used in combination and con- 
tinuously, they are potent as barbed arrows, 
driving the gentler-natured man or woman to 
madness and suicide. 

Next, it was most strange that the birth of 
a male heir to the estate, instead of being a 
source of joy to the grandmother and softening 
her treatment of the mother, should have, as 
it appeared, intensified her animosity. The child 
died, and so far from attempting to console the 
bereaved mother, or of mercifully remaining silent, 
she had charged her with being the cause of 
his death. What could it mean? 

Reviewing all the cireumstances as they had 
been presented to him, John Aynsley came to 


the conclusion that either the Hon. Mrs Chisholm | 


must be crazy, or must have some strong motive 
for desiring that there should not be an _ heir 
to the estate. Yet this seemed such an impro- 
bable idea, that he was more inclined to the 
alternative that there was some mental twist 
in the mother-in-law which would account for 
her extraordinary conduct. 

Broadmarsh stood on a piece of slightly rising 
ground, which might almost be dignified with 
the title of an eminence, in view of the miles 
of perfectly flat land surrounding it. Along the 
edges of marsh-meadows there were, at varying 
intervals of fifty yards or so, stunted trees, al 
bending towards the west or south-west, as if 
running away with hair on end as fast as they 
could from the biting east and north-east winds. 
Skeleton windmills, used for pumping water 
in the process of drainage, rose like melancholy 
scarecrows dotted over the landscape. 
they look when the sun is not shining, these 
meadows are rich in pasture, and produce much 
prime beef. The grounds of pall seca House 

resentel a pleasing contrast to the bare flat 
ands, They were dense with the foliage of 
trees and shrubbery, the result of cultivation 
during generations of the proprietors. The house 
was well sheltered from every wind that blew, 
and was scarcely visible from the main road. 

As Aynsley was driven up the winding avenue, 
he observed that the blinds were drawn down, 
although the sun was not particularly strong. 
There was an uncomfortable silence about the 
yee as there is always when death is within 

oors. No sign of human or animal life mani- 
fested. When the trap stopped at the door, its 
arrival was not recognised “A the appearance of 
any one. The bell was rung: it sounded hollow 


summons, and after a few seconds the door was 
opened by an old man, who wore a white tie 
and a swallow-tail coat. This was the butler, 
Gedge. 

‘1 wish to know if Mr Chisholm has returned 
yet, or if any message has been received from 

im? said Aynsley, giving his card. ‘My business 
is of the utmost importance and urgent.’ 

The man bowed in silence and retired. He did 
not ask the visitor to enter, but left the door open. 
He was absent long enough to make Aynsley feel 
somewhat impatient. He turned his back on the 
doorway and gazed at the well-kept lawn, the 
brilliant flower-beds, and the rich foliage of shrub- 
bery and trees. The owners of such a home 
should have been happy. He was sure that Mina 
would have been so, if the malevolent influence 
of a foe on the hearth had not robbed her of all 
possibility of content. 

Gedge returned so noiselessly that Aynsley was 
unaware of his approach until he spoke: ‘Mr 


Bleak as | 


Chisholm has returned, sir ; but he only arrived 
| about an hour ago, and after a long journey he 
is too much fatigued to see any one. But the 
| Honourable Mrs Chisholm will hear your busi- 
ness,’ 

‘Did you give my message to Mr Chisholm 
himself ?’ 

‘All messages are first given to our mistress’ 
(so, then, poor Mina was not even acknowledged 
as the mistress of her husband’s house !), ‘and 
she says Mr Chisholm is sleeping, and must not 
- disturbed on any account.—Come this way, 

ease,’ 

. Aynsley followed as requested, and hoped to 
find in the forthcoming interview some clue to 
the meaning of the curious events in which he 
had become so unexpectedly involved. 

The room into which he was ushered was long, 
low, and narrow, with four windows overlooking 
the lawn. The closed blinds imparted a sombre 
‘aspect to the deep brown hangings and massive 
furniture of more than a century ago, and made a 
sort of twilight in the place, although it was not 
yet noon. 

It was a few moments before his eyes became 
sufficiently accustomed to the subdued light to 
enable him to perceive a lady standing in front 
of a large armchair at a little distance from him. 
She was short and stout, as his sister had described 
her, but what her complexion and_ expression 
might be, he could not distinguish. He bowed ; 
and with a slight inclination of the head, she 
spoke in a cold but not unpleasant voice : ‘Whats 
has procured me the honour of your visit, sir?’ 

‘Pardon me, madam,’ he answered brusquely, 

for, prejudiced as he was already against her, his 
| prejudice was increased by the manner of his 
‘reception, and he did not mean to stand on 
' ceremony ; ‘I did not come to see you, but Mr 
Chisholm.’ 
| ‘Any business you may have with my son can 
"be equally well transacted with me. You say the 
' matter is of importance ?’ 
| the utmost importance.’ 
‘Be seated.’ She pointed to a chair, but he 
remained standing. 
‘Is it quite impossible for Mr Chisholm to 
speak to me even for a few minutes?’ 


‘Quite impossible, she answered 
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‘He is greatly fatigued, and very much disturbed 
in mind by a domestic calamity which has befallen 
us. Your card shows me that you are a medical 
man, and you will therefore understand from my 
explanation why a stranger cannot be admitted 
to him at present.’ 

‘It is in reference to this calamity that I have 
called, and I believe the interview would be bene- 
ficial to him.’ 

He observed that the Hon. Mis Chisholm started 
slightly when he mentioned the object of _ his 
visit ; but her voice was steady and cold as before. 
‘Do you mean that you have come here as a 
messenger from that shameful woman who has 
dishonoured her husband and his family ?’ 

‘Madam,’ he said sternly, ‘I was a friend of 
Mrs Chisholm’s father: I knew her when she was 
a mere girl, and I know that she is incapable of 
any act that could be called dishonourable.’ 

‘Oh, a friend of the Norwich apothecary !’ she 
exclaimed with a short cough, expressive of con- 
tempt. ‘Pray, are you a relative?’ 


In his impetuosity he fortunately overlooked | 
‘Dr Fairfax was a medical man of | 
high repute in our county, and of that you must 


the question. 


be perfectly aware. However, I did not come to 
talk of him, but of his daughter. Since you 

rsist in refusing to allow me to speak to Mr 

hisholm, I must tell you my errand. I do not 
come as a messenger, but of my own motive as a 
friend, to say that the lady is lying in a very 
precarious condition in a cottage where she found 
shelter late last night after having been frightened 
out of her own house,’ 

‘Her house !’ 

‘TI believe this house belongs to her husband.’ 

‘You are mistaken, sir. This house belongs to 
me during my lifetime’—said with an evident 
effort to control rising passion and speaking with 
a courtesy which the listener felt was insincere. 
‘You are also mistaken in fancying that she was 
frightened from her home. She eloped from the 
house with a man who has long pretended to be 
my son’s friend. Is not that dishonour to her 
husband and his family ?’ 

The calmness with which this statement was 
made contrasted so strongly with her brief ebulli- 
tion of temper that Aynsley was taken aback for 
amoment. He quickly recovered his presence of 
mind, however, and detected in this daring asser- 
tion the bitter nature of the woman’s enmity, so 
desperate that it destroyed all regard for truth. 
She was evidently ready to say or do anything 
that might help to ruin poor Mina in the estima- 
tion of her husband and the world. He felt cold 
with horror, He had heard of fiends appearing 
in the shape of women, but had never expected 
to meet one. He believed that he had now done 
so; but the malignity evinced in every word and 
look suggested that there must be a reason for 
it that was unknown to Mina and, perhaps, to 
Mina’s husband. 

He must find out what that reason was, and 
therefore restrained the outburst of indignant 
remonstrance which rose to his lips. ‘If that be 
so, he said, seeming bewildered and hesitating 
what to say, ‘I can understand your anger with 
the lady. But are you certain that this is the 
case? Are you sure that she eloped with your 
son’s friend 

The Hon. Mrs Chisholm fancied that she had 


vanquished him, and became a little more gracious, 
‘I see, sir, that you are not perversely blind. Oh, 
she had a most winning way with her, and, | 
believe, could blind any man who was not on his 
guard against her.’ 

‘I assuredly had no suspicion that the affair 
would take a turn of this kind. It is quite 
different from what her statement led me to 
believe.—May I ask what proof you have that she 
is guilty?’ 

‘You are a stranger to me, and you are her 
friend, But the whole scandal will doubtless 
become public in a few days, and I have no hesita- 
tion in at once showing you the character of the 
woman in whom you appear to take so much 
interest.’ She went to a massive desk standing 
on a side-table and took from it an open letter. 
‘This, she said, handing it to him, ‘was found 
under the pillow in her bedroom yesterday morn- 
ing after foe shameful flight was discovered.— 
Read it.’ 

The contents were brief: ‘My Darling—meet 
me at the usual place at the hour ayreed upon, and 
we will be happy.— Your loving Harry,’ 

Despite his conviction that the whole thing was 
a piece of clever deception, Aynsley was perplexed 
_ by this note, said to have been found in Mina’s 
bedroom. There was no date, no superscription, 
for the paper had been enclosed in an envelo 
which was not forthcoming. The words of the 
missive clearly implied a previous understanding 
_ between the correspondents. 

‘Pardon me two more questions. Who found 
paper, and who is Harry?’ 

‘The note was found by the nurse under the 
pillow when she went to make the bed: apparently 
it had been forgotten in the hurry of preparation 
for the elopement. The person who signs himself 
Harry is Mr Henry Blaxland of Ormesby Park.— 
Are you satisfied ?’ 

‘I am still puzzled. She did not elope with 
Mr Blaxland, or she could not have been found 
as she was late last night only a few miles from 
her home.’ 

‘She no doubt missed the morning train by 
which I have ascertained Mr Blaxland started for 
London ; and as she had forgotten her purse, 
she could not follow. He is of course waiting 
at Liverpool Street Station, in expectation of her 
arrival by every train. She has had her wicked- 
ness impressed upon her by that severest of all 
monitors, empty pockets, and so has repented. 
But she has taken her course. She is as guilty 
in my eyes as if she had gone with the man, and 
she shall never enter my house again,’ 

‘I do not think she wishes to do so; but you 
are bound to see her provided for, 

‘I shall do nothing.’ 

‘Then her husband must.’ 

‘He shall do nothing either, if I can prevent 
rim.’ 

The vindictiveness of the woman was invin- 
cible to any arguments, and Aynsley was forced 
to play his trump card. His whole manner 
changed to one of stern rebuke. ‘You compel 
me to the conviction,’ he said, ‘that it is not your 
belief in Mrs Chisholm’s apparently meditated 
guilt which moves you to this inhuman con- 
duct towards your son’s wife, but your wish that 
she should be considered so.’ He fancied that 
she started at this random shot, which, as he 
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discovered afterwards, was much nearer the mark 
than he could have imagined. 

‘Sir!’ she exclaimed, bristling up with rage. 

‘There could have been no intention of elope- 
ment,’ he went on calmly, ‘or the poor lady would 
not be where she is, or in her present condition. 
Look at that note again. Whoever it was intended 
for is asked to meet the writer at the usual place. 
The railway station would scarcely be the usual 
place for clandestine meetings between your son’s 
wife and his false friend.’ 

‘On the contrary, I should say a most con- 
venient place of rendezvous for them.’ ‘This 
opinion was confirmed with a jarring little laugh. 

‘I see that it is useless to attempt to alter your 
decision, which is based on your wish, and not 
on any common-sense view of the case. You 
must, however, be aware that if Mr Chisholm 
does not do his duty, the law can compel him to 
do it. If he believes himself wronged, he has his 
remedy,’ 

‘And the disgrace of having to seek it,’ she 
commented bitterly. 

‘That is for him to decide, when he learns the 
whole of the circumstances which have led to 
his wife’s departure from this house. If you still 
refuse to spare Mrs Chisholm the humiliation of 
being indebted to strangers for the succour which 
she ought to have from her husband, I go straight 
from here to report to the chief-constable at 
Yarmouth all that has happened.’ 

‘Where is she ¢’ was the sullen inquiry. 

‘That information I reserve for Mr Chisholm 
or the police. I would have liked to spare her 
the scandal which will arise ; but I am confident 
that she will win pity from every one ; whilst the 
shame will fall upon you and your son for the 
cruelty of which she has been the victim.’ 

‘Sir !—you are insolent.’ 

‘Madam, good-morning.” He bowed low and 

uitted the house, thus depriving her of the satis- 

action of ordering him out. 


SOME OLD TAXES, 


Tue British taxpayer of the present generation 
is apt to indulge in a good deal of ‘sweet self- 
pity’ when he casts his mind’s eye over the 
subscriptions he is called upon to make to the | 
national exchequer, It may be interesting to | 
some, therefore, to tuke a glance at the good old 
times, and learn what cause the taxpayer who 
lived at the end of the last century had for his 
complaints. It is hardly necessary to remind thé 
reader that the time referred to was the stirring 
epoch of the naval war between Great Britain 
and France, when the resources of the country 
were strained to their utmost to meet the cost of 
our huge navy, and to carry out the numerous 
defensive precautions on our coasts against Bona- 
parte’s threatened invasion, Every session of 
parliament saw the increase of old taxes or the 
imposition of new ones, some of which latter 
suggest that the government must have been at 
its wits’ end to imagine what next to raise money 
upon, 

The additions made to the statute book when 


to find that such a tax as this was frequently 


George III. was king comprise amongst others, 


/adds the reporter, ‘and no decision ever gave 


‘An Act for granting to His Majesty certain duties 
on licenses to be taken out by persons vending 
hats by retail, and also certain duties on hats 
sold under such licenses, and for laying additional 
duties on all hats and caps imported into this 
kingdom’ (1796). With becoming solemnity, 
His Majesty’s faithful Commons proceed to define 
how the impost upon his subjects’ headgear was to 
be levied. All persons ‘ uttering or vending’ hats 
by retail who resided ‘within the cities of London 
and Westminster, or within the distance of the 
bills of mortality, or within the borough of 
Southwark, in the county of Surrey, were to pay 
for the license a sum of forty shillings. Pro- 
vincial retailers, who were evidently not regarded 
as a very flourishing class, might procure a license 
to utter hats for five shillings only. Every dealer 
thus licensed was to have the words ‘Dealer in 
Hats by Retail’ over the door of his shop, on 
pain of a fine of forty shillings for each hat 
sold ; and to prevent mistakes, the Act declares 
that ‘any dealer selling less than a dozen of hats 
to any one person at one time shall be deemed a 
retailer of hats.’ The penalty for trading in these 
articles without a license was to be fifty pounds. 
With graphic exactness of detail, the Act goes 
on to explain how ‘paper tickets stamped with 
the several duties hereby imposed’ might be 
obtained from the Commissioners of Stamps, and 
how they were to be ‘pasted or affixed by the 
utterer in the lining or inside the crown of such 
hats, under a penalty of ten pounds for each 
omission, All headgear, whether made of ‘felt 
or wool or beaver or any leather or japanned hats,’ 
were subject to the following scale of duty: For 
a hat whose value did not exceed 4s., duty 3d. ; 
7s. duty 6d.; 12s, duty 1Is.; and for all hats 
whose value exceeded 12s, duty 2s, The hatter 
was further required to make a ‘separate and 
distinct charge for stamps’ in his bill when sub- 
mitting that document to his customer for pay- 
ment. And if hatters of that date had anything 
in common with those of the present, we may be 
sure that this section of the Act was universally 
and carefully observed. It is hardly astonishing 


evaded ; and from the police reports in the 
newspapers it seems to have been not uncommon 
for the defendant in a case to turn the tables on 
the prosecutor by laying information against him 
for wearing an unstamped hat. The Hdinburgh 
Advertiser of the 30th January 1798 records the 
following instance of this, which, as the editor’ 
remarks, is ‘somewhat singular in its details, 
The Rev. Charles Scott, chaplain of Portsmouth 
Dockyard, had prosecuted a working-man for 
carrying a gun through a re ye near his country- 
house at Furbrook, and had had him fined five 
pounds in conformity with the game laws. Mr 
Scott took off his hat in court, and injudiciously 
laid it on a chair within his victim’s reach. He, 
smarting under the loss of his five pounds, 
examined the hat and found that its lining did 
not bear the prescribed stamp. He promptly laid 
an information, and receiving halt the fine Mr 
Scott was ordered to pay, had thus the pleasure 
of reducing his own penalty out of his prosecutor’s 
pocket. ‘The court was uncommonly crowded,’ 
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greater satisfaction.’ It is doubtful if Mr Scott 
shared in this feeling. 

On another occasion a young farmer was sum- 
moned before a magistrate and fined for shooting 
a hare beyond the limits of his own estate, the 
two men who informed upon him being duly 
rewarded. The sagacious farmer, whilst in court, 
took advantage of an opportunity to examine the 
informers’ hats; he found the stamps wanting, 
so told upon the owners, who were at once mulcted 
in sums amounting to nearly double that which 
they had received for bringing him up. 


evidently a favourite mode of seeking to reta- 
liate. : 

Men’s hats made of straw were apparently un- 
known in Scotland until about May 1798, when 
the following advertisement appears in an Edin- 
burgh paper: ‘New Straw Hats.—By His Majesty’s 
Royal i roel Patent. Archibald Gibson has just 


New Things, a few beautiful Straw Hats in an 
entirely New Stile, and quite different from any- 


which hats in the ‘New Stile’ were made ex- 


caps, and bonnets made of leather or other 
materials.” Nightcaps, by the way, were _ 


the operation of this curious tax. 
Finally, it may be added that under the terrible 
laws of the day, any one forging or counterfeiting 


offence, would be adjudyed a felon, and thereby 
suffer death without benefit of clergy. This was 
of course merely an extension of the existent 
Act for the protection of His Majesty’s stam 


ing those revenues of a sum which in this case 
might not exceed threepence is a startling con- 


which this tax was levied was repealed in 1811. 


that ‘Every clock or ee by whatever 
name the same shall be called, 


a gold timekeeper—or more properly its case— 
was to bear a yearly duty of ten shillings ; whilst 


two shillings and sixpence, It does not appear 
that this tax was often evaded ; watches were not 
of course in very general use at the time, and 
those who owned them were of the better class. 
It was, moreover, levied through the vendors of 
watches, whose stocks were readily accessible for 
examination, and as the duty was directed to 
be paid quarterly, such examinations would be 
equally frequent. This Act remained in force 
for one year only ; and in his speech advocating 
its repeal, Mr Pitt explained that it had been 


It is not stated that any special facilities were | of watches of every description at prices ranging 
rovided by thoughtful officials to enable contend- | from two guineas to one h 

ing parties in court to examine each other’s hats, | the money, having been laid in since the duty 

but from the number of cases reported, it was | was taken off the cases.’ 


got to hand, in addition to his present variety of | 


thing yet seen in this country.’ The material of | alterns, non-commissioned officers and men of. 


empted them from duty, for in June of the Commanders, and all officers of a lower rank in 
same year the Act was extended to ‘all hats, 


ally mentioned in the Act as being free from to the tax. Dissenting preachers whose incomes 


hat stamps, and being lawfully convicted of the | immediate servants were specially absolved, as a 


revenues ; but the legal punishment for defraud- | procure a double certificate, costing two guineas, 


| 
| 
| 


sideration at the present time. The Act under for omitting to take out a certificate was twenty 


Another tax which would create some sensation | frequency of prosecutions for attempts to evade 
were a ministry to hint at it to-day was that the duty, wherein the defendants were convicted 
upon clocks and watches (1797). It was enacted on the evidence of informers and duly fined, 


which shall be | insignifieance when compared with that of 1798, 
used for the purpose of a clock, and placed in or The following are a few extracts from the 
upon any dwelling-house or any office or building | graduated scale of rates, Only incomes under 
thereunto belonging, or any other building public | £60 a year were exempt. Exceeding £60 and 
or private,’ shall be charged an annual duty of below £65, one-hundred-and-twentieth part of 
five shillings. Church and hospital clocks were ‘the whole. Exceeding £70 and below £75, 
exempted from payment. In respect to watches, | one-seventieth part of the whole. Exceeding 


| 


those of silver or any other metal were to pay | ance, but the amount goes on in increasing ratio, 


found to bear hardly upon an ‘industrious, useful, 
and valuable class of men’ in a manner the min- 
istry had not anticipated. He estimated the 
annual return from the duty at two hundred 
thousand pounds, and proposed that the loss to 
the revenue should be compensated by some other 
means. 

Watches were procurable at a moderate price 
in 1798, as shown by a watchmaker’s advertise- 
ment. Mr John White of Edinburgh announces 
to the public that in consequence of the repeal 
of the Act, he is enabled to offer his assortment 


undred ; ‘well worth 


The tax upon hair-powder, which was levied 
in 1795, remained in force in its original form 
until so recently as 1869, when it yielded the 
modest sum of one thousand pounds per annum, 
against the two hundred thousand pounds which it 
had sometimes returned in previous years, Every 
sys using or wearing powder was compelled 

y this Act to take out an annual certificate 
permitting him to do so at a yearly cost of one 
guinea, Certain exemptions were made: Sub- 


any branch of His Majesty’s regular land forces. 


the navy, were allowed the use of powder free 
of duty. All officers above the ranks specified 
were particularly cautioned that they were liable 


did not amount to one hundred pounds a year 
were exempted; and, as in the case of many 
similar enactments, the royal family and _ their 


mark of respect. The legislature had some 
regard for the paterfamilias whose quiver was 
full, for provision was made whereby a parent 
with more than two unmarried roe Fl could 


which enabled all the young ladies of the family 
to indulge in the use of powder, The penalty 


ounds ; and the newspapers bear witness to the 


The income tax of the present time fades into 


£95 and below £100, one-forty-filth part of the 
whole. These are not startling in their exorbit- 


until possessors of £200 a year or more were 
called upon to contribute no less than one-tenth 
of their means. 

Mr Gladstone’s eightpence in the pound in 
1885, and even the heavy Crimean tax of four- 
teenpence, appear moderate beside the war taxes 
of Mr Pitt’s administration ; but we seem to have 
inherited our dislike to this particular impost 
from our grandfathers, who had such excellent 
reason for theirs. 


A people labouring under such taxes might e 
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perhaps consider themselves justified in regarding 
their compulsory support to the state sutticient 
to absolve them from further burdens. To such 
a pitch of enthusiasm and excitement, however, 
did popular feeling rise, under the repeated 
brilliant exploits of our vessels and the rumours 
of Bonaparte’s intended invasion, that voluntary 
subscription lists for the defence of the empire 
were supported with a generosity which is the 
best evidence of the prevalent feeling. His 


third of the sum annually voted to the privy 
purse. Many noblemen gave yearly sums, to be 
continued for so long as the war should last. 
Prominent amongst these were the names of 
Lord Fitzwilliam for £10,000, and of Earl 
Carrington for £7000 a year. Every class was 
freely represented in the lists which appeared 
ata in the papers, Regiments gave a whole 
week’s pay; the working-men of collieries and 
manufactories vied with each other as to whose 
joint collections should be the largest. School- 
boys subscribed to send through their masters 
a mite for the national cause. The local branch 
funds were swelled by the half-crowns and 
shillings of domestic servants and farm labourers, 
whose knowledge of the object of their donations 
must have been of the very vaguest. In Scotland, 
money poured in with a freedom that in less 
than twelve months placed the enormous sum of 
£1,618,000 in the hands of government. 

The old forgotten taxes referred to in this 
paper were of course small items in the grand 
total of our forefathers’ burdens, and only deserve 
notice by reason of the nature of the articles upon 
which they were laid. 


THE STORY OF A MILLIONAIRE’S 
GRAVE. 
In a former number of this Journal (June 17, 
1876) was briefly told the story of the life and 
death of Alexander Turney Stewart, who, starting 
without special business training and with the 
modest capital of one thousand pounds, left 
behind him, at his death in April 1876, a fortune 
of six millions sterling—a fortune gained not by 
fraud or by speculation in the gambling sense, 
but by untiring industry, strict honesty, and an 
unwavering adherence to the grand principle of 
ready money, which Stewart was among the first 
to appreciate at its true value. 

With most men, even millionaires, death closes 
the story. In Stewart's case it was not so; the 
most romantic chapter of his eventful history was 
yet to be told. 

His place of burial was the graveyard of old 
St Mark’s Church, situated between Tenth and 
Eleventh Streets, Second Avenue, New York ; an 
unassuming place of sepulture, owing nothing to 
sculptured effigies or marble monuments, but note- 
worthy as the resting-place of Governor Peter 
Stuyvesant and other historic worthies. Here, 
beneath a plain marble slab, bearing the words 
‘No, 112, Avex, T. Srewart, Family Vault,’ was 
the burying-place of the Stewart family. It was 


Majesty King George subscribed £20,000, or one- 


only two children, who had died in infancy, and 
of one or two relatives of Mrs Stewart. The vault 
was underground, with nearly three feet of earth 
above it. It was approached by a flight of steps, 
closed at the top by three stone slabs. These 
were covered with earth and the surface turfed 
over, so that nothing was ordinarily visible 
of the tomb save the marble slab already 
mentioned. Mr Stewart's body was enclosed in 
three coffins: an inner shell of oak, covered 
with rich black Lyons velvet; an intermediate 
covering of lead; and an outer coffin of red 
cedar. Attached to the lid of the innermost 
collin was a iassive silver plate, bearing an 
inscription as under: 


ALEXANDER T. STEWART. 


Born Oct. 12, 1803. 
Died Apr. 10, 1876. 


The last rites having been completed, the 
entrance to the vault was closed, the ground 
above was turfed over, and the marble slab 
replaced. And here the remains of the dead 
millionaire rested undisturbed for two years 
and a half. It was not, however, intended that 
this should be their final home. One of the 
latest of Mr Stewart's enterprises had been the 
development of a tract of land which he had 
purchased on Long Island, and which he proposed 
to transform into a model city, a town of bijou 
residences for the business men of New York. 
_ It was of considerable extent, being nearly ten 
miles in length and a mile in breadth. The 
_ Whole site was in the first place laid out in 
| streets and avenues, with pavements, sewers, and 
_ watercourses, all of the latest and most approved 
construction, Gas and water were laid on, and 
a railroad laid down for communication with New 

ork, The ground having been thus prepared, 
Mr Stewart began to erect villa residences, each 
with an ample garden attached, and the work 
had made considerable progress at the time of his 
death. In this new township, known as Garden 
City, Mrs Stewart determined to erect a Cathedral 
to perpetuate her late husband’s memory. The 
corner-stone was laid in June 1877, and the work 
was pushed rapidly on to completion. A special 
feature of the building was a splendid erypt, in 
shape a sixteen-sided polygon, twenty-two feet 
in diameter, and twenty feet in height. At the 
angles stood pillars of variegated marble with 
elaborately carved capitals, from which sprung 
the ribs of the groined roof, meeting in the 


white statuary marble, richly panelled and seulp- 
tured, the ceiling and tesselated floor being of the 
same material. This was intended to be Mr 
Stewart’s final resting-place, and the remainder of 
the building was on a scale of equal magnificence. 
It was doubtless the knowledge of the erection 
of the Cathedral, and purpose for which it was 
intended, that prompted the daring deed we are 
about to chronicle. If Mrs Stewart had expended, 
as was currently reported, a million dollars to 
provide a mausoleum for her late husband's body, 
it was a not unreasonable inference that any one 
who could gain possession of the body itself might 
command a royal ransom for its restoration. 

In the month of September 1878, the sexton 


— occupied by the bodies of Mr Stewart’s 


centre. The space between the pillars was of, 


of St Mark’s Church received an ae 
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letter, warning him that an attempt was about | 
to be made to steal Mr Stewart’s remains. No | 
great importance appears to have been attached 
to this communication ; but on the morning of | 
the 9th of October it was discovered that the) 
stone over the grave had been disturbed during | 
the night. It had evidently been shifted from | 
its position and put back again; but the vault 
did not appear to have been opened or the | 
grave otherwise disturbed. The discovery was | 
communicated to Judge Hilton, Mr Stewart’s 
executor, who caused new locks to be placed on | 
the gates of the graveyard; and in order to 
mislead any future marauders, caused the grave- 
stone to be shifted away from its proper position 
to a vacant spot some ten feet distant, carefully 
turfing over the place it had occupied. As a 
further precaution, the night watchman of some 
stables close by was instructed to visit the grave- 
yard from hour to hour and to arrest any one 
who might attempt to gain an entrance. | 

Nearly four weeks elapsed. No further attempt 
had been made, and Judge Hilton, satisfied that 
the danger, if any, was past, dispensed with the 
services of the watchman. Three days later, the 
assistant sexton, Francis Parker, on entering the 
churchyard in the morning noticed a heap of | 
fresh clay by the side of the grave, and going 
nearer, found that the vault had been broken 
into. He ran post-haste to fetch his chief, Mr 
Hamill, who resided close by; and the two, 
descending into the vault, found that the three | 
coffins had been broken open and the body of , 
Mr Stewart removed. The silver coftin-plate had 
been torn off; and a piece of velvet, in the form | 
of an irregular triangle, had been cut from the | 
covering of the inner coffin, and taken away. The | 
removal of the gravestone did not seem to have | 
caused any difficulty, for no other portion of | 
the ground had been disturbed. It was inferred, 
from certain marks upon some of the posts sur- 
rounding the graveyard, that the thieves had 
drawn lines from point to point, the intersection 
of such lines indicating the precise spot under 
which the vault lay. The fact of their possess- 
ing such exact knowledge seemed so remarkable 
that suspicion not unnaturally fell upon the | 
sextons, as being presumably the only persons | 
who could have supplied the information. They 
were, however, both men of exemplary character, 
and were able to satisfy those concerned that 
they had no hand in the matter. 

Judge Hilton lost no time in taking action. 
He at once placed the matter in the hands of the 
police, and the next morning a notice was issued 
as follows : 


| 
| 
| 


25,000 Dotitars Rewarp.—Whereas in the 
early morning of Nov. 7, 1878, tle vault of the 
late Alexander T. Stewart, in St Mark’s Church- 
yard, in this city, was broken into and his 
remains removed from thence: The above reward 
is offered, by direction of Mrs A. T. Stewart, and 
will be paid for the return of the body and infor- 
mation which will convict the parties who were 
engaged in the outrage. Or a liberal reward will 
be paid for information which will lead to either 
of these results. Henry Hixon. 


This notice, however, produced no effect. Mean- 


while, a theory was started by an expert in 


criminal matters to the effect that the body had 
been in all probability removed at the date of 
the first disturbance of the grave, and that the 
second and greater disturbance was merely de- 
signed to call attention to its absence, and to 
provoke the offer of a reward for its restora- 
tion. He further maintained, basing his opinion 
on the height of the surrounding railings (nearly 
ten feet), and the fact that the gates had never 
been found unlocked, that the body was still in 
the graveyard, probably concealed in some other 
vault. The suggestion received due attention, 
and a careful search was made of the graveyard, 
many of the vaults being opened and examined, 
but without result. 

The police being completely at fault, a new 
detective was brought on the scene in the shape 
of a bloodhound. Starting from the violated 
grave, the keen scent of the hound quickly 
traced the course of the robbers as far as one 
corner of the churchyard and a house abutting 
thereon. ‘There were clear signs of some person 
with muddy feet having climbed up to the bal- 
cony of this house ; and the theory of the police 
was, that the remains of the missing mil- 
lionaire had been lifted over the railings at 
this point and on to the pavement below. Here, 
however, the trail was lost. It was thought by 
those in charge of the investigation that the two 
or three days which had elapsed since the outrage, 
and the many feet which had in the meantime 
passed along the street, sufficiently accounted for 
this. They may have been right; though it seems 
to us, surveying the case in cool blood from afar, 
that had we been the New York police, we 
should have wanted to know a good’ deal more 
about that corner house ; and not the less so that 
the proprietress—said to be a highly respectable 
lady—repudiated the idea of her our having 
been made use of as suggested, and volunteered a 


_ statement—contradicted by the police—that street 


boys were in the habit of climbing there, and 
that the muddy footmarks probably arose from 
that cause. It is proverbially easy to be wise 
after the event, and it is possible that the experi- 
ment was actually tried, and that the dog was 
allowed a chance of regaining the trail from the 
level of that mud-besmeared balcony, but we find 
no record of it. 

The police found in the graveyard a new dark- 
lantern, and a short-handled coal-shovel, which 
had apparently been used for digging up the earth. 
Their theory was, that the robbers had lain flat on 
the ground to do this, inasmuch as, there being 
no upright monuments which could afford the 
cover, any attempt to dig in the ordinary way 
must almost certainly have attracted attention. 
The vendor of the two articles above named was 
discovered, but he could give no information as to 
the buyer. There were found in addition, near 
the grave, a back number of the New York Herald, 
and an old stocking, on which muddy hands had 
been wiped. Up to two a.m, on the morning 
when the outrage was discovered there had been 
rain and sleet, and as the articles in question were 
dry, it seemed pretty clear that the crime must 
have been committed after that hour. 

Here the police discoveries ended. The distress 
of Mrs Stewart, then in her seventy-sixth year, 
was very great, and she would willingly howe 
offered a large reward for the mere recovery of 
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the body without any reference to the conviction 
of the offenders. This was doubtless the state of 
feeling which the robbers had calculated upon. 
But Judge Hilton took a different view. Senti- 
ment, he held, must yield to principle in such a 
case. Simply to advertise a reward, ‘No questions 
asked,’ would be to offer a premium to similar 
outrages, and endanger the sanctity of every rich 
man’s grave throughout the United States. 

Mrs Stewart yielded. The offer of the reward 
remained in its original form; and the black- 
mailers began to perceive that if they were to 
make a profit of their crime, the first advance 
must come from themselves. Accordingly, in 
January of the following year, a certain General 
Patrick H. Jones, who, notwithstanding his high 
military title, was in fact a practising lawyer in 
New York, called at the headquarters of the - 
police with a letter he had received from a gentle- | 
man signing himself Henry G. Romaine. The 
letter, which bore a Canadian postmark, stated 
that the remains of Mr Stewart would be de- 
livered up on payment of the modest sum of 
two thousand dollars, and enclosed a | 
one hundred-dollar bill by way of retaining fee 
to General Jones, if he would undertake to act as_ 
go-between in the matter. As a proof that the. 
writer was no mere impostor, but the true and 
original robber, the letter went on to give par- 
ticulars, as follows : 

‘The remains were taken before twelve o'clock 
on the night of the 6th, and not at three o'clock 
on the morning of the 7th of November. They 
were not taken to any house near the graveyard’ | 
(Was this.to divert attention from that ‘eligible 
corner residence?’), ‘but to me, near One Hundred 
and Sixtieth Street. They were then enclosed 
in a zinc-lined trunk and left on an early morn- 
ing train. They went to Plattsburg, and from 
there to the Dominion. There they were buried. | 
Except that the eyes have disappeared, the flesh is | 
as firm and the features as natural as the day of | 
the interment, and can therefore be instantly | 
identified, The enclosed piece of paper is exactly 
the size of the piece of velvet tuken from the 
coftin, while the small strip sent you will prove to | 
be of the same piece as that on the coffin, If any 
additional proofs are required, the plate will be_ 
sent you upon inserting the following “ personal ’ 
in the New York Herald: “Canada—Send P.— 
Counsel.” If you decline to act, a friend will call 
for the retainer sent you. When you are satisfied 
that the relatives of Mrs Stewart will talk busi- 
ness, insert the following “personal” in the New 
York Herald: “Canada—Will do business.x— 
Counsel.” Then you will hear from me again. 

Henry G. Romaine, 


General Jones was too good a lawyer to ‘decline 
to act.’ He inserted the ‘ personal’ calling for the 
coffin plate, which in due course came to hand, 
apparently from Boston, closely followed by a 
letter as under : 

Boston, Mass., Jan, 31, 1879. 
P. H. Jones, Counsel, New York City. 

Immediately on arrival of Herald containing 
‘personal,’ I decided to express the plate from 
this city, and thus avoid the discovery and pub- 
licity which would certainly follow the examina- 
tion of the package by the Customs officials of the 
Dominion. Having satisfied the representatives 


action. ‘These are the first, last, and only terms 


represented the blackmailers, who had by this 


of Mrs Stewart of its genuineness, you will await 
further instructions, which will be forwarded after 
the insertion of the second ‘ personal :’ ‘ Canada— 
Will do business—Counsel.’ 

Henry G. Romaine. 


A second ‘ personal,’ as indicated, was, by consent 
of Judge Hilton, inserted a few days later ; and in 
due course came the further instructions to General 
Jones as to the terms on which alone the body 
would be restored. They ran as follows : 


‘1. The amount to be paid shall be 200,000 
dollars. 2. The body will be delivered to your- 
self and Judge Hilton within twenty-tive miles of 
the city of Montreal, and no other person shall be 

resent. 3, The money to be placed in your 
1ands or under your control until Judge Hilton 
is fully satisfied, when you will deliver it to my 
representative. 4, Both parties to maintain for 
ever an unbroken silence in regard to the trans- 


which will ever receive attention. 

‘Having communicated the contents of this 
letter to Judge Hilton, you will await his decision, 
You will inform me of that by a “ personal” in the 
Herald: “Canada—Terms accepted.” Until this 
appears, you will not hear from me again.’ 


Judge Hilton refused to agree to the terms 
proposed, but made an offer of 25,000 dollars. 
‘Henry G, Romaine’ declined to accept it; and so 
matters stood for two years, after which the 
robbers made a fresh attempt at negotiation, this 
time with Mrs Stewart personally, without the 
intervention of Judge Hilton. General Jones still 


time apparently become less confident of success, 
for they now only demanded the modest sum 
of 100,000 dollars, instead of 200,000 dollars, 
as at first. Mrs Stewart, worn out by grief 
and anxiety, and careless of cost so long as 
the object was effected, would have paid this 
exorbitant amount ; but her representatives drove 
a better bargain for her, and the blackmailers at 
last agreed to return the body for 20,000 dollars, 
being a tithe of their original demand. 

In making terms, however, they took good care 
to provide for their own safety. Everything was 
to be trusted to their ‘honour’ The sum agreed 
upon was to be placed in charge of a single mes- 
senger, who was to leave New York City at ten 
p.M. in a one-horse buggy and drive along a lonely 
road—marked on a map which the robbers kindly 
furnished for his guidance—into an adjoining, 
county. If he was accompanied or followed by 
detectives, his journey would be in vain; but if 
good faith was observed, he would be met at some 
point of the road indicated by a representative of 
the blackmailers, and from him receive instruc- 
tions as to his further proceedings. 

It was an unpleasant and might be a dangerous 
errand; but a young nephew of Mrs Stewart 
pluckily volunteered for the uncomfortable mis- 
sion. He started as arranged, and drove on and 
on in the direction indicated by the map. At 
three A.M. a man wearing a mask rode up to him, 
gave him a sign which had been agreed upon, and 
directed him to turn off from the high-road at a 
particular point. He did so; and after travelling 
some distance further, found another vehicle, not 
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unlike his own, apparently in waiting for him, 
Two other masked men descended from it, bring- 
ing forward a heavy bag. Passwords were ex- 
changed, and the needful proof of identity pro- 
duced in the shape of the triangular piece of 
black velvet cut from the coffin lid, which the 
messenger compared, and found to tally with the 
ws pattern in his own possession. 

he agreed ransom was handed over. The 
mortal remains of the deceased millionaire were 
lifted on to the buggy of Mrs Stewart's repre- 
sentative, and he started on his homeward 
journey. Twenty-four hours later, his gruesome 
burden was transferred at dead of night, and 
with a privacy in singular contrast to the pomp 
and circumstance of its first burial, to its per- 
manent resting-place in the crypt of the Cathe- 
dral. The wandering bones found rest at last, 
never, it is hoped, to be again disturbed. Any 
such disturbance would indeed be hazardous, for 
the remains now lie in the silent guardianship of 
Science. If any modern ghoul. should once more 
attempt to violate their resting-place, an electric 
current will flash an instant message to the tower 
above, and the bells will sound a tocsin such as 
shall rouse the heaviest sleeper from his slumbers, 
and call every man in Garden City to lay hands 
upon the rash invader, 


EXTENDED APPLICATION OF REFUSE OIL FOR 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING PURPOSES, 


Some time since (No. 107) we drew the atten- 
tion of our readers to the Lucigen Light, which 
has been largely adopted at the Forth Bridge 
works, and pointed out the advantages for light- 
ing purposes accruing from the employment of 
the crude oil distilled from the waste gases of the 
blast furnaces. A new adaptation of this method 
of dealing with crude oil has been recently intro- 
duced with such success as to merit the attention 
of all who are interested in industrial advance- 
ment. 

The rivet-heating furnaces at the Forth Bridge 
to which we refer are similar in principle to the 
Lucigen, though differing in details of construc- 
tion. The former is designed to yield the maxi- 
mum heating etticiency of the oil; the latter, to 
utilise to the best advantage the illuminating 
properties possessed by it. When it is stated that 
some eight million rivets will be employed in the 
Forth Bridge, no surprise will be felt that every 
effort has been made to secure a mode of heating 
them at once economical and effective, and neces- 
sitating only the adoption of such apparatus and 
plant as are readily constructed, and yt trans- 
ag from point to point, so as to follow the 
work, 

The furnace designed to meet these require- 
ments is as follows: A circular galvanised iron 
tank, having a capacity of about fifteen gallons, in 
which the oil is stored, this quantity being sufli- 
cient to heat the furnace four or five hours ; and 
the furnace proper, which is rectangular in plan, 
rounded at one end, and built of thin iron ioe 
lined with fireclay, and fitted with a chimney of 
requisite dimensions. The whole is mounted on 
stout legs. A slightly arched roof divides the 
furnace into an upper and a lower compartment, 
communicating with each other at one end. In 


are placed, through small sliding doors; whilst 
through the upper compartment is drawn the 
air, the quantity being regulated by dampers, 
necessary for the combustion of the oil-jet, and 
which becomes heated in its passage over the 
roof of the lower chamber. The oil, drawn from 
the tank already indicated, is introduced into 
the circular end of the furnace in the form of 
a fine spray by means of a jet of air having a 
pressure of twenty pounds per square inch, the 
combination between air and oil being effected in 
a specially designed burner not unlike the well- 
known injector for feeding boilers. This spray, 
as in the case of the Lucigen, readily ignites, 
and yields an excellent flame for heating the 
rivets, more cleanly, economically, and speedily 
than that obtained in coal rivet-furnaces. So 
successful has this mode of heating been found, 
that it is now employed at the Forth Bridge 
works for heating angle bars, &c., in preference 
to smiths’ forges, 

The rapid extension of the Lucigen Light and 
the adaptation of oil to rivet-heating have, amongst 
other causes, resulted in a rise in the price of this 
article, formerly regarded as little else than a 
waste product. Notwithstanding this fact, how- 
ever, considerable economy is derived from its 
employment in comparison with coal, in addition 
to the other advantages enumerated. 


A LETTER. 


Awnp so, my child, your heart is almost weary, 
Aud life has nothing that is fair to you? 

Because, you say, with exclamation dreary, 
‘There is so little that a girl can do !’ 


And yet, I think, that somewhere in your city 
Many there are who need a helping hand ; 

Or, at the least, some word of love and pity, 
That they will prize, and subtly understand. 


Be not cast down because of earthly treasure : 
Little you have in silver and in gold : 

These, too, are good; but God hath greater pleasure 
In the heait’s riches, which are manifold. 


Do what you can, and let the Lord’s incieasing 
Make of it more until the harvest come ; 

And meanwhile, strive and labour without ceasing, 
Hearing Christ's voice above the city’s hum. 


Never a day within the crowded city, 
Never an hour from morning until eve, 
But that His Voice is heard to plead for pity, 
But that His Heart is known to plain and grieve, 


Go, then. But if your heart is sad and broken, 

And to be helpless is your heaven-sent fate, 
Take comfort, and remember, ’tis well spoken 

That they, too, serve who only stand and wait ! 
J. 8. Fuercurr, 
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